328. WORKMEN'S LIVING HABITS

Nowadays, there is an increasing appreciation among enlightened
men of the need for open air. Where large cities have come into being,
labourers have to work cooped up in factories the whole day. As the
price of urban land is high, factory buildings are not spacious enough,
and the tenements of labourers are also very small. This invariably re-
sults in a steady deterioration of their health. Dr. Newman of Hinsbo-
rough in London has shown that the death rate per thousand is 38 in
areas where too many people live huddled together in one room, but
where the same number live in two rooms, the death rate is 22; where
the same number of people share three rooms, it is 11 and where they
have the use of four rooms, the death rate is only 5. There is nothing
surprising in this. A man can do without food for several days and live
a day altogether without water, but it is impossible to carry on without
air even for a minute. If a thing that is so very vital to life is not pure,
the result cannot but be deleterious. It was for these considerations
that large manufacturers like Cadbury Brothers and Lever Brothers, who
have always been very mindful of the welfare of their workers, have shifted
their factories to open places outside cities. They have built very good
quarters for their workers with all. the attendant amenities, such as gardens
and libraries; although they have spent all this money, they have flou-
rished in their business. A similar movement has spread all over Eng-
land in the wake of this example.

This matter deserves consideration by Indian leaders. We suffer
much because we do not realise the value of pure air; and this again
is a strong reason why diseases like plague spread among us,
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329. INDIAN MERCHANTS' CHAMBER
In our last issue, we published Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri's letter
on this subject. It deserves careful consideration. Every Indian who
knows the conditions in South Africa can understand how much influ-
ence the British Chamber of Commerce wields. Had Indians taken part
in the activities of British chambers from the beginning, the condition
of the Indian trader would be different today. Numerous reforms could
have been effected through them. We know that, when Indian traders
first came to South Africa, Englishmen used to invite them to join their
Chamber, Now the situation is such that we would be rejected if we
sought admission.